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FOREWORD 


HE QUALITY OF THE TEACHING STAFF is the most important factor in 
the quality of education that a school system makes possible. Lack of 
buildings, books, and other aids to learning will, of course, handicap the 
best teacher. But even the best of buildings, books, and other helps will not 
remove the permanent handicap that the ineffective teacher carries. The recruit- 
ment and selection of excellent teachers and the setting up of conditions of 
employment that make it possible for teachers to do the best work of which 


they are capable are primary aims in school administration. 


The research program of the National Education Association thruout the 
years has given major emphasis to personnel procedures that are conducive 
to good teaching. Bulletin One of the Association’s Research Division, dated 
June 1922, included a section on the professional status of teachers covering 
such items as salary schedules, training and experience required for appoint- 
ment, leaves of absence, tenure, and retirement. Other surveys, in greate: 
detail, have been made from time to time. This issue of the RESEARCH BUL- 
LETIN is the first half of a report which summarizes the Research Division's 
latest survey of personnel procedures in city school systems for the school 
year 1940-41. 


The progress, in the past twenty years, in many of the practices reported 
in this study is most encouraging. However, the distance yet to be traveled 
remains as a challenge to the best efforts of teachers, school administrators, 
boards of education, institutions for the education of teachers, and the public 
at large. It is hoped that this report of progress will serve to direct attention 
to needed next steps. 

Wictarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
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Introduction 


People who write to the Research Division 
of the National 
more questions about practices affecting the 
professional status of the teaching personnel 
than about all other subjects combined. Ex- 


Education Association ask 


pressed or implied in these inquiries is the 
basic question that underlies all efforts to 
improve personnel procedures: What policies 
and practices will best procure and retain 
teachers of splendid ability, foster their self- 
respect and initiative, and stimulate them to 
improve continuously the quality of their serv- 
ice? School administrators, teachers, and lay- 
men alike are directly concerned in seeking 
the answers to this question and in finding new 
answers to fit new times. 

Certain topics included in the general field 
of personnel administration, such as tenure, 
salaries, and retirement, are reported on from 
time to time in separate issues of the RESEARCH 
BULLETIN. Occasionally, however, an over- 
view of the many different practices affecting 
teacher personnel is given in a single study. 
The present report is the fourth general sum- 
mary of this kind, earlier ones appearing in 
1923, 1928,? and 1932.° 

The 1932 study reported on practices in the 
school year 1930-31 at a time when public- 
school systems were beginning to feel the effects 
of the economic depression that so disorganized 
the schools during the past decade. The 1930-31 
survey was made at the beginning of this era 
and did not reflect the panicky practices of 
the depths of the depression. The period that 
followed was a time of great unemployment; 
teachers clung to their positions, even tho 
salaries were going down; restrictions were 
placed on “outsiders” in order to employ local 
applicants; many school systems absorbed va- 
cancies as an economy measure and made few 
new appointments of any sort. 

The present report deals with conditions in 
1940-41. Again it seems that the period covered 


is at the beginning of an era of transition. 
A scarcity of teachers threatens; new teachers 
must be found, and the experienced teachers 
already in service suddenly have become more 
precious. Good personnel procedures are needed 
always, but the need seems more obvious in a 


time like the present when skilled human serv- 


ice is in tremendous demand. 

The present bulletin is the first half of the 
report. It deals with the qualifications, the 
selection, and the appointment of new teachers. 
The second half, to be published in May 1942, 
will report on in-service conditions of em 
ployment. 

The questionnaire to superintendents of city 
schools which was used to collect the facts re- 
ported is reproduced in part in the Appendix, 
together with the facts on the number issued 
and returned. 

Several of the topics included in the present 
bulletin were covered in more detail in the 
RESEARCH BULLETIN for January 1932.‘ For 
the most part, the discussion of issues and 
principles in the earlier bulletin are pertinent 
today as well. Altho occasional reference is 
made in the text to related studies, no general 
survey of published material in the field is 
attempted. A brief bibliography is given on 
page 76. 

The emphasis on current practice in the 
present report should not be interpreted as an 
implication that current practice is necessarily 
good. The board of education that follows 
majority practice may find it easier to defend 
its policy than a board that is making many 
innovations. On the other hand, some of the 
practices that seem to hold the most promise 
for improving the status of teachers are still 
rare. The needs of the community, the history 
of the local school system, and the education 
and philosophy of the existing personnel pro- 
vide the best guides for deciding on the wisdom 
of adopting the newer practices. 


1 National Education Association, Salary Committee. Report: Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923. Washington, 


D. C.: the Association, July 1923. p. 48-57. 


* National Education Association, Research Division. “Practices Affecting Teacher Personnel.” Research Bulletin 6: 205-56; 


September 1928. 


® National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers: Parts I and 


Il.” Research Bulletin 10: 3-75; January and March 1932. 


* National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers 


Part I: The 


Selection and Appointment of Teachers.’’ Research Bulletin 10: 1-33; January 1932. 
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I. Responsibility for Selection and Appointment of Teachers 


“The selection and promotion of teachers 
should be on a professional basis.” The Plat- 
form of the National Education Association 
does not go beyond this simple statement in 
referring to the selection of teachers. But to 
realize in practice the full meaning of ‘“‘selec- 
tion . . . on a professional basis’ would bring 
a far-reaching improvement to American edu- 
cation. Such a change would not be revolu- 
tionary; there are many communities where 
the selection of teachers already rests on a pro- 
fessional basis. However, the need is great for 
wider acceptance of the best practices in selec- 
tion already known and for energetic efforts 
to improve these practices in the light of 
experience. 

One basic principle in the selection of teach- 
ers that has emerged from experience and study 
in school administration is the following: 

The superintendent of schools should nominate 


all employees and the board of education should 
elect only upon his nomination.’ 


Table 1 summarizes the responses made by 
superintendents of schools to a question on the 
relative responsibilities of the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent of schools in the 
nomination and appointment of teachers. 

The procedure that would be approved in 
the light of the principle quoted is listed in 
the table as item 4. According to these replies, 
this practice is observed in 83 percent of the 
cities represented. Nearly every superintendent 
of schools in the country knows that this is the 
“approved” procedure; the fact remains that 
almost 20 percent of the superintendents re- 
ported some other plan. 

It is possible that item 4 would have been 
checked by a greater number if item B had not 
been stated also. The procedure described by 
this item is for the superintendent to nominate 
“two or more qualified persons,” leaving the 
final choice to the board. Such a procedure 
represents an evasion of administrative respon- 
sibility by the superintendent and an assump- 
tion of it by the board. However, it is un- 
doubtedly far less objectionable than item C. 
About one superintendent in every hundred, it 
seems, is not consulted at all in the selection 
of teachers. As a violation of desirable prin- 


ciples of administration, this can be matche) 
only by item D, which shows that abour + 
superintendents out of every hundred appoip; 
teachers without benefit of even a vote of co: 
firmation by the board of education. 

The principle of appointment by the board 
on the basis of nomination by the superintend- 
ent of schools rests on several basic assum; 
tions: 


1. It assumes that the superintendent of 
schools has been chosen by the board of educa. 
tion to serve as its professional executive. 

2. It assumes that the superintendent of 
schools is professionally competent to selec: 
personnel and that he is informed and equipped 
to follow procedures most likely to secure the 
best teachers that the local school system could 
hope to obtain. In all except the smallest sys. 
tems the superintendent will need professiona| 
assistance in the performance of this function 
(for example, from an assistant superintendent 
in charge of personnel or from committees of 
teachers and principals). 

3. It assumes that individual members of 
the board have accepted the policy of absolute), 
refusing to let their positions on the board of 
education be used as a means of advantage ' 
their friends or families. 


This principle in no way interferes with the 
board’s exercise of its legal authority for setting 
standards for qualifications of teachers and fo: 
stating the policies to be followed in selecting 
personnel. These are grave responsibilities; 
unwise policies of the board may make it im- 
possible to base selection on professional fac- 
tors alone. Discriminations against nonlocal 
residents, against married women, or against 
members of certain races, faiths, or parties 
may narrow the selection so that candidates oi 
little professional promise may have to be 
nominated. . 

Whatever the policies are, they should be 
known to the public and should be applied 
impartially to all candidates. The higher the 
standard and the more truly it is based on 
professional qualifications, the better the edu- 
cational service that may be expected. 


1 National Education Association and American Association of Scheol Administrators. Educational Policies Commission. 7 /« 
Structure and Administration of Education in American Democracy. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1938. p. 60-61. 
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The total process of selection and appoint- 


ment includes these six stages: 


|. Setting up the qualifications and disquali- 
fications that shall govern eligibility. 

?. Forecasting the probable needs for new 
personnel in the near future. 

3. Assembling applications, both by recruit- 
ing and by accepting voluntary applications. 
4. Assembling the written and personal data 
about the candidates that make it possible to 
choose the best. 
5. Actually 

nominated to the board of education. 
6. The appointment of the candidates by 
the board of education. 


selecting individuals to be 


The first of these steps—the stating of quali- 
fications—is chiefly the responsibility of the 
board of education. Certain practices in this 
area are reviewed in this bulletin in the section 


on “Standards for Eligibility,” pages 56-63. 


The next four stages in the selective process, 
as outlined above, are chiefly the duty of the 
professional staft, subject to whatever general 
rules of procedure the board of education may 
define. The subject of forecasting personnel 
needs, altho of great importance, is not included 
in this study. The three processes of recruit- 
ing, evaluating, and choosing candidates for 
nomination are discussed in this bulletin in the 
“Recruitment and Evaluation of 
Candidates,” pages 64-70. 

The appointment of a 
should be made by official action of the board 
of education. The teacher’s contract and the 


section on 


actual candidate 


terms of employment are points of concern in 
making the appointment. This bulletin touches 
upon these topics and upon the procedures 
followed in helping new teachers to begin their 
work, in the section on “Appointment and 


Orientation,” pages 71-74. 


TABLE 1.—DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN BOARD OF EDUCATION 


AND SUPERINTENDENT 


IN NOMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 





Group I 

Cities over 
100,000 in 
population 


Practice 


2 


. The superintendent (with such help as he 
may require from the administrative staff 
nominates individual persons for appoint- 
ment to specific positions; the board 
makes the appointment 

. The superintendent nominates two or 
more qualified persons for appointment 
to a given position; the board makes the 
final choice and appointment 

. The board of education or a committee 
of the board selects and appoints teachers 
without official participation by the 
superintendent............. 

. The superintendent of schools selects and 
appoints teachers without official action 
by the board of education.... 3 

=. Other practice pandas 1 


100 
Number of cities reporting........ 82 





Group II 
Cities 30,000 Cities 10,000 Cities 5,000 Cities 2,500 
to 100,000 in to 30,000 in to 10,000 in 

population 


Total 


Group III GroupIV Group V all groups 


Per- 
cent 


to 5,000 in Num- 


population population population ber 


4 5 6 7 8 


1 
1 


100 100 100 
420 108 592 


78-79 
* Includes forty-nine cities reporting that appointments are made by the superintendent and later approved by the board to 
confirm the action already taken. 


This tabulation is based on the replies to question 15 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p 


> Includes the following procedures: superintendent and board of trustees recommend to county board, which appoints 
teachers; district trustees nominate and superintendent approves and recommends to board for appointment; teachers recommended 
by trustees of special school tax districts, who cooperate and advise with superintendent and principal; county superintendent and 
principal agree, principal takes written recommendation to local trustees, if they agree it goes to county board; superintendent 
places nominations in hands of teachers’ committee of board, committee signs giving approval, superintendent then makes appoint- 
ment; local applicants are selected by board, if not local the selection is made by superintendent; a committee of board and 
superintendent select and appoint; board of education or a committee of board selects and appoints teachers with some participa- 
tion by superintendent. 


* Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 
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II. Standards 


When local boards of education set their 
own standards of eligibility for appointment, 
they do so within the framework of state law. 
The local board may not appoint a teacher 
who does not have a certificate issued under 
state authority, but the local board may reject 
a candidate who has been approved by the 
state and may set standards higher than the 
state requires. To the extent that local boards 
reject candidates on grounds other than pro- 
fessional qualifications, they are limiting arbi- 
trarily the quality of service that the schools 


Educational 


One of the greatest changes revealed by the 
present study is the definitely higher standard 
of preparation required for appointment as an 
elementary-school teacher. 

In the decade since 1931 the proportion of 
cities requiring at least four years of prepara- 
tion for new elementary-school teachers has 
risen from 6 percent to 63 percent of all the 
cities replying. 

Qualifications for junior and senior high- 
school positions have likewise risen. In 1931 
a requirement of at least four years of prepara- 
tion for junior high-school teaching was re- 
ported by 51 percent of the cities. In 1941 the 
figure was 92 percent. The proportion of 


1The population group numbers given in Table 1 on page 55 are used in the text and in subsequent tables to refer 


for Eligibility 


can give. To the extent that local boards x; 
high professional standards and provide goo 
salaries and favorable working conditions th; 
make it possible to maintain high standard, 
they are doing what they can to provid 
high quality of educational service. 

This section reports on practices governing 
educational preparation, previous teaching ex 
perience, age, marriage, and local residence a; 
qualifications or disqualifications for appoint 
ment to teaching positions. 


Preparation 


cities requiring five years of preparation fo: 
senior high-school teaching rose from 4 pe: 
cent in 1931 to 12 percent in 1941. 

The level of preparation required is lower 
in the smaller cities. Even in Group V, how 
ever, 58 percent of the cities require four years 
of preparation for teaching in elementary 
schools, and 88 percent maintain this standard 
for junior high schools.' At the senior high- 
school level the distinction between smal) and 
large cities is in the requirement of five years 
of preparation; this standard is set in 28 per 
cent of the Group I cities and in only 7 per- 
cent of those in Group V. 

A comparison of these quantitative require- 


cities of varying sizes without repeating the population ranges. Group V for example includes cities of 2500 to 5000 in populati: 


TABLE 2.—PERCENT OF CITIES REQUIRING NOT LESS THAN FOUR YEARS OF 
PREPARATION OF NEWLY APPOINTED TEACHERS, 1931" AND 1941 





Group I Group II Group III Group IV Group V 
School division cities cities cities cities cities Total 





1931 1941 1931 


1 2 3 4 


Teachers for elementary schoois: 


Percent requiring four years or more..... 16% 74% 10% 70% 5% 65% 7% G1% 4% 58% 6% 63° 

Number of cities reporting.............. &4 &2 187 221 396 411 414 469 401 577 1,482 1,760 
Teachers for junior high schools: 

Percent requiring four years or more.... . 73% 99% 67% 98% S5% 98% 45% 90% 40% 88% S1%~ 22 

Percent requiring five years or more. .... 4 11 1 7 0 3 ees 2 0 1 1 3 

Number of cities reporting.............. 69 73 164 196 337 359 333 414 318 495 1,221 1,537 
Teachers for senior high schools: 

Percent requiring four years or more..... 98% 100% 98% 99% 98% 99% 98% 99% 99% 99% 98% 99% 

Percent requiring five years or more..... 12 28 7 19 4 13 3 10 1 7 4 12 

Number of cities reporting.............. 8&5 82 178 215 380 380 382 421 373 528 41,398 1,620 


1941 1931 1941 1931 1941 1931 1941 1931 1941 


5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 








This tabulation is based on the replies to question 9 of the 


inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 78-79. 


* Figures for 1931 from National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Administrative Practices Affecting Classro 
Teachers, Part I.” Research Bulletin 10: 1-33; January 1932. p. 8. 
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ments for teacher preparation in 1931 and in 
1941 is given in Table 2, and the 1941 figures 
are given in greater detail in Table 3. Recent 
developments suggest that progress is being 
made toward a qualitative improvement in the 


professional preparation of teachers to match 


this striking growth in the quantitative re- 
quirements in the length of such preparation. 

State certificating agencies have been work- 
ing constantly in the direction of improving 
their standards. The regional accrediting asso- 
ciations have emphasized the importance of 
teacher qualifications and the need for adequate 
preparation of teachers. The past ten years, 
during which the pressure for new teachers 
has been reduced, have made it possible for 
many teachers colleges to develop plans of 
selective admission and to improve the pro- 
grams offered to students. Likewise, there have 


2 For a brief summary of major studies of teacher education during the 1930's see 
“City Teachers: Their Preparation, Salaries, and Experience.”’ 


Division 


been much discussion and clarification of the 
teacher-education function of liberal arts col- 
leges and universities. 

The meetings and publications of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges and the 
National Society of College Teachers of Edu 
cation, and the reports of the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers, have emphasized 
in recent years the improvement of the curric- 
ulum in teacher education.” 

Among the current efforts toward improving 
the preparation of teachers is the five-year pro- 
gram of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education. 
Selected higher institutions and public-school 
systems are cooperating in this study in efforts 
to put into practice the generally accepted 
principles of teacher education and at the same 
time to stimulate experimentation. 


National Education Association, Research 


Research Bulletin 18: 38-39; January 1940 


TABLE 3.—EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED OF NEWLY 
APPOINTED TEACHERS, 1941 





Number of years of preparation required 
beyond high-school graduation, by 
school division 


Group I 
cities 


1 


Teachers for elementary schools: 
One year 
Two years 
Three years... 
Four years 
Five years 


Number of cities reporting 


Teachers for junior high schools: 
One year 
Two years.... 
Three years 
Four years. . . 
Five years.... 


Number of cities reporting 


Teachers for senior high schools: 

One year ws 0% 

Two years.......... gm ddsinttinte ne ; 0 

Three years....... - ~—P 0 

Four years....... cea ; 72 

| 7 : 28 
100 

Number of cities reporting... . &2 


Group II 


Group III GroupIV Group V Total 
cities cities cities cities 
Number Percent 


7 


0% 
0 1% 
1 0 

80 89 

19 ; 10 

100 

421 


100 
380 


100 


215 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 9 of the inquiry blank. See 


“Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 


Appendix, p. 
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Previous Teaching Experience 


The longer period of professional prepara- 
tion now required of teachers would seem to 
reduce the need for previous teaching experi- 
ence as a prerequisite for appointment. Nearly 
twenty years ago the Salary Committee ex- 
pressed its forceful opposition to such require- 
ments in a statement that is equally pertinent 
today: 


It is customary for some cities to require teaching 
experience as a pre-requisite to election to teach. 
This practice has the approval of tradition. There 
is no other justification for it except that cities 
making this requirement usually pay salaries enough 
higher than those in other places to enable them to 
enforce this regulation. It is not desirable and 
should not be necessary for the school authorities 
of one district to insist that young and untrained 
teachers secure their first experience at the expense 
of the children of another district. If all teachers 
were trained in standard normal schools or training 
classes where they had ample opportunity to do 
practice teaching under close guidance and super- 


vision, there would be no excuse except selfishnex 
to justify a requirement of experience elsewh: 
before a teacher is elected to a teaching positio, 
... The larger cities with the attraction of th: 
higher salaries are the worst offenders in the matte; 
of requiring previous experience. 


Table 4 shows that the large cities are 
longer the “worst offenders” in demanding 
experience as a qualification for appointment. 
In filling elementary-school positions, 71 per. 
cent of the Group I cities have abandoned the 
experience requirement, a larger proportion 
than is reported for Groups II, III, or IV 
In senior high schools, 51 percent of the large 
cities make no experience requirement: the 
proportion is smaller both in Group II and jn 
Group IIT. In general, there was less difference 
between the small and the large cities in 194) 
than in 1923, and in all groups there was ; 
larger proportion of cities requiring no ex 
perience. 


1 National Education Association, Salary Committee. Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923. Washington, D. C 


Association, 1923. p. 48. 


TABLE 4.—EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR NEWLY APPOINTED TEACHERS 





Number of years’ experience required, GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Total 
by school division cities cities cities cities cities EA 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
For teachers in elementary schools: 
Ea eee et ee ere 71% 65% 59% 62% 71% 1 ,0764 65% 
COE ached sc ki ciiesscte’s ies aay ie 6 12 11 9 9 162° 10 
ec Aa 0% od ranle ba ee eaeas cceds 23 21 27 26 18 383 23 
More than two years... ...........02ee- 0 2 3 3 2 35 ) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cities reporting.................. &2 221 401 442 510 1,656 
For teachers in junior high schools: 
NE Se ar ae $7% 55% 50% 57% 70% 8404 59% 
0 ERA ee Oe eee oe : 7 14 14 11 9 164¢ 12 
Ce Si vckecntomevus oNLe ches «4% 29 29 32 27 19 377 26 
More than two years................... 7 2 4 5 2 49 3 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cities reporting.............. 73 196 346 387 428 1,430 
For teachers in senior high schools: 
SS OR A ere 51% 45% 46% 56% 70% 8&45e 50% 
RR eer a eee ae 7 14 13 10 9 163¢ 11 
OO ES rere eee tac’ 32 33 34 28 18 414 27 
More than two years.........-...c cece eeeee 10 8 7 6 3 86 6 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cities reporting.................. &2 214 368 393 451 1,508 








This tabulation is based on the replies to question 10 of 


the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 78-79. 


® Includes three cities which reported that two years’ experience is required if teacher candidate does not meet superic’ 
requirements in observation and practice teaching, two cities which reported that one year’s experience is required of | 
candidates only, and five cities which reported that two years’ experience is required of local candidates only. 

> Includes one city which reported that fifth-year student teachers are accepted as having had one year’s experience 

© Includes one city which reported that fifth-year student teachers are accepted as having had one year’s experience, and 
city which reported a requirement of one year’s experience for men and two years’ experience for women. 
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Age Limits for New Teachers 


As the period of required preparation for 
teachers grows longer, and as the amount of 
transiency in the profession decreases, age 
limits for appointment of persons as new teach- 
ers will merit less attention than in former 
vears. In the present study, about 250 cities, 
or nearly 15 percent, reported upper age limits 
for new teachers, and a smaller number, about 
10 percent, reported minimum age limits. 

The fact that the large majority of cities 
report no definite age limits seems to represent 
a desirable flexibility of policy. The require- 
ment for college graduation as a prerequisite 
for appointment eliminates questions 
about the minimum age at which a teacher may 
be employed. There is more reason for an upper 
age limit, but an arbitrary standard may mean 
the rejection of a valuable prospect. 

While the usual preference in selecting 
teachers is among the younger candidates who 
give promise of a long period of growth and 
service, there are many cases where an ex- 
perienced teacher of great ability desires a new 
position. The local school system should be 
tree to take advantage of such services. 

One reason given for fixing a maximum age 
for appointment is the fact that the joint- 


most 


effect in 
many places are based on the long-time build- 


contributory retirement systems in 
ing up of funds from both teacher and school 
system. A person who enters the system be- 
yond the age of forty or forty-five years makes 
contributions to the retirement plan for too 
brief a period to build up the necessary reserve 
for an adequate retirement allowance. 

As Table 5 shows, there is little variation 
in the lower age limit. The median is close to 
twenty-one years in Groups II to V, and the 
range of the middle 50 percent of the cases is 
than The that 
reported from Group I| permit the appointment 


less three years. few cities 
of somewhat younger teachers than may be 
employed in the smaller cities. 

A larger number of cities stated the maxi- 
mum age at which a new teacher may be 
appointed. The median figure for the upper 
age limit in Groups I, II, and V is close to 
forty years, both in elementary and in high 
schools, but is somewhat lower in Groups III 
and LV. There is considerable variation among 
cities, however, as there is a range of about 
ten years in the middle 50 percent when all 


groups are combined. 


TABLE 5.—AGE LIMITS FOR APPOINTMENT OF NEW TEACHERS 





School division 


1 


Teachers for elementary schools: 
Lower age limit, median of ages reported 
Number of cities reporting. . 
Upper age limit, median of ages reported 
Number of cities reporting 


Teachers for junior high schools: 
Lower age limit, median of ages reported 
Number of cities reporting 
Upper age limit, median of ages reported 
Number of cities reporting 


Teachers for senior high schools: 


Lower age limit, median of ages reported ~~ 


Number of cities reporting oe 
Upper age limit, median of ages reported 
Number of cities reporting 





This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 11 and 12 of the inquiry blank. See 


Group I 
cities 


2 


19.5 yrs 


40.8 yrs 


7 yrs. 


40.9 yrs. 7 yrs 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities cities cities cities 


4 5 6 


Total 


21.S yrs. 21.5 yrs. 
50 49 
35.9 yrs. 35.9 yrs 
59 00 


’ 21.8 yrs 21.8 yrs 
10 48 44 
36.0 yrs. 36.0 yrs 
32 56 53 


3 yrs yrs. 22.1 yrs 21.6 yrs 
14 26 p 42 
40.5 yrs. 
38 45 } 3 46 


Appendix, 

















Marriage as Related to Eligibility 


“Teachers should not be discriminated 
against because of race, color, belief, residence, 
or economic or marital status.”’ This principle 
stated in the Platform of the National Educa- 
tion Association is violated in practice, to 
some degree, on almost every point it men- 
tions. Marital status, in particular, is a basis 
for discrimination in the great majority of the 
city school systems of the United States. 

“Only spinsters need apply” is the slogan. 
Of the 1782 city school systems covered by 
this report, only 93 reported that marriage is 
no handicap to the woman who is applying for 
a teaching position. 

Table 6 gives the information for each group 
of cities. The figures for Groups III, IV, and 
V are much alike, with from 11 to 12 percent 
reporting that married women are given ap- 
pointments. In Group II, replies that said 
“Yes—married women are given appoint- 
ments” were somewhat more frequent, com- 
ing from 18 percent of the cities. In Group I 
the proportion is still higher—28 percent. 

Table 6 does not show the striking regional 
differences. Less than 5 percent of the cities 
in New England, the Middle states, and the 
Northwest will employ married women, as 
compared with 43 percent in the Southeast and 
30 percent in the Southwest. 

Direct comparisons of 1940-41 figures with 
those for earlier years cannot be made because 


the previous inquiries asked for a two-\ 
“Yes” or “No” on the employment of marrie 
women instead of the choice given in the |94/) 
41 inquiry among “Yes,” “Rarely,” and “No.” 

Ten years ago the answer for all cities com. 
bined was 23 percent “Yes” and 76 percen: 
“No.” ! A similar question to city school sys. 
tems in 1928 brought 39 percent of affirmatiy. 
replies.? Table 6, tho not directly comparable. 
seems to suggest that the trend toward greate; 
discrimination against married women has 
continued. 

As Table 7 shows, the nonappointment of 
married teachers is not a mere matter of per. 
sonal preference or administrative discretion 
by superintendents of schools but rests on off- 
cially adopted rules of the board of education 
in many school systems. This question on board 
rulings was left unanswered, however, jn 
nearly a third of the replies from the 1549 
cities where the practice is unfavorable to the 
appointment of married women. 

The argument most often given to justify 
policies against married women as teachers js 
that the jobs should go to single women who 
need the money, whereas the married women 
could stay home and let their husbands sup- 
port them. During the 1930’s when unemploy- 
ment was great, this simple argument, which 
overlooks all the professional issues and man\ 
economic ones as well, seemed convincing. 5 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. “Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers. Part I: Th: 


Selection and Appointment of Teachers.’’ Research Bulletin 10: 
2 Ibid, 


19; January 1932, 


TABLE 6.—MAY MARRIED WOMEN QUALIFY FOR APPOINTMENT AS 














TEACHERS? 
in GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Total 
bs cities cities cities cities —— 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 x 
Are married women given appointments as new 
teachers? 
Win camer ilets is dbdeesten cekdcncccccds 28% 18% 11% 12% 12% 233 13% 
(a) No preference given to single women (20) (7) (4) (5S) (4) (93) 5 
(b) Single women are given preference 
if qualifications are equal.......... (8) (11) (7) (7) (8) (140) 8 
Rarely, under special conditions, including 
responsibility for dependents............ 28 23 32 27 32 524 29 
BRD 6. 6 eet eg wks 6 COURS OGRE 6 ee cn esteneee 44 59 57 61 56 1,025 58 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cities reporting................ 2 223 420 409 588 1,782 





This tabulation is based on replies to question 13 of inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 78-79. 
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on the grounds of expediency, the barriers rose 
vainst married women as teachers. 

The situation is different today. A shortage 
of teachers is being caused by the present war- 
time demand for employment. Civil service 
officials estimate that from 1,000,000 to 1,200,- 
000 placements will be made in the civilian 
branch of the federal service during 1942.° 
As this and even greater demands from indus- 
try make themselves felt, many boards of edu- 
cation will be more than willing to employ 
married women in order to keep the schools 
open. If teachers in these communities are alert 
to the opportunity, they will keep records on 
the competence and faithfulness of the married 
women teachers and will educate public opinion 
to the professional soundness of the nondis- 
criminatory policy. By such means it may be 
possible to prevent the loss of these gains in 
some later tidal wave of expediency. 

The Committee on Equal Opportunity of 
the National Education Association has sum- 
marized the professional and social issues in 
the employment or nonemployment of married 
women as teachers.‘ It gives the evidence to 
show that from the professional point of view: 


1. Married women are fully as efficient as single 
women; such differences as are reported usually 


favor the married teachers. 


Washington Post, January 29, 1942 


‘National Education Association, Committee on Equal Opportunity 


D. C.: the Association, 1938. 29 p. 


against married women dis- 
courages young women who expect to teach from 
undertaking preparation 


standard or from thinking of teaching as a life 


Discrimination 


beyond the minimum 
career. 

3. Refusal to employ married women increases 
turnover and means a loss of public money invested 
in the preparation of women for teaching. 

4. Marriage and parenthood are likely to enrich 
a teacher’s understanding of childhood and family 
life and thus will help her to be a better teacher. 


The socio-economic arguments against the 
employment of married women represent the 
public opinion that has forced rulings against 
married women in many places. The Commit- 
tee’s findings may be summarized as follows: 

1. Married women, generally speaking, do not 


work merely for extra money 
because they must work in order to provide for the 


for luxuries, but 


needs of themselves and their dependents. 

2. The argument that employment will prevent 
women from bearing children is not valid. The 
privilege of working in their chosen professions, 
especially if maternity leave is provided, is prob- 
ably no greater deterrence to normal families than 
the late marriages and low incomes resulting from 
discrimination against married women. 

3. The nonemployment of married women does 
not in the long run create jobs for other women, 
because married women thru their salaries them- 
selves create employment, often among domestics 
and other persons where actual unemployment is 
likely to be great. 


Status of the Married Woman Teacher. Washington, 


TABLE 7.—BOARD RULES ON MARRIAGE 





Group I 


Practice cltfes 


If married women are appointed only rarely, 
under special conditions, is this practice based 
on a rule officially adopted by the board? 

Yes , 
 Seeeerooee 


Number of cities reporting. . 
If married women are not appointed as teachers, 


is this practice of nonappointment based on a 
rule officially adopted by the board? 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities 


Total 


cities cities cities 
Number Percent 


7 8 


ei Gable ao a ae 81% { tC 75% 84% 
Wie arated « re . : 2 19 8 25 16 


100 100 100 100 
Number of cities reporting... . 3 35 129 118 165 182 


78-79 


This tabulation is based on the replies to question 13b of the inquiry blank Appendix, p 


“Includes one city which reported “Yes’’ for elementary schools only 

















Local Residence as Related to Eligibility 


“Our policy is that residence is not a factor 
one way or the other in selecting teachers, but 
in practice local residents are appointed more 
often because we know them better.” This 
statement by the superintendent of one large 
school system probably is a good summary of 
what happens in many others. It is natural that 
home-town products would make up a con- 
siderable proportion of the teaching staff in 
most communities. Temporary service at odd 
times as a substitute ordinarily can be rendered 
only by a local resident ; and substitute service 
is the stepping-stone to regular appointment 
in many school systems. 

Altho the pressure of unemployment during 
the depression may have forced some boards of 
education to favor local candidates to the ex- 
clusion of better prospects from outside, it 
seems that relatively few have hard-and-fast 
rules against the appointment of all outsiders. 
Nearly a third of these rulings are in cities in 
New England where the schools are subject to 
municipal ordinances concerning city employ- 
ment; more than half of the remainder are in 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Only 2 percent of the cities report that non- 
residents are ruled out entirely, but 51 percent 
report that local residents are given preference. 
Table 8 gives the figures by population groups. 
The large cities show favoritism to local 
teachers to a much greater degree than the 
small communities. Eighty percent of the 
Group I cities, as compared to 42 percent of 
the Group V cities, either give preference to 
local teachers or appoint only local teachers. 
Only 18 percent of the Group I cities report 
that residence is not a factor in selecting 
teachers; the proportion is larger in each lower 
population group, reaching 33 percent in Group 
V. The average for all cities reporting is 28 
percent. 

Apparently there is discrimination against 
home-town products in some communities, as 
vigorous as that against outsiders in others. 
Thirteen percent of the cities appoint no local 
applicants until they have gained experience 
elsewhere ; 3 percent report other restrictions ; 
and 3 percent deny appointment entirely to 


local applicants. These restrictions are pore 
likely to be found in the smaller than in the 
larger cities. 

Several of the cities reporting a preference 
for local candidates added comments to the 
effect that “each year we appoint a few teachers 
from the outside” or “we are careful nor +, 
become too localized.” Such safeguards seey 
desirable. One superintendent “Our 
teachers are deliberately selected from a wide 
geographical area and from many colleges and 
universities.” It seems particularly unfortunate 
that in some cities having relatively high salary 
schedules, which could command 
teaching talent from almost any part of the 
United States, a policy of extreme localisy 
in teacher appointments is in effect. 

The problem of selecting local residents as 
teachers has been studied and discussed }y 
Cooke in several publications.‘ His summary 
of the arguments for and against the employ 
ment of local teachers has been drawn upon in 
the following analysis: 


Says: 


superio} 


1. The local teacher usually lives at home 
and thus can be employed for a lower salar, 
than is needed by the out-of-town teacher, it 
the latter is to maintain a comparable standard 
of living. Superior local teachers often wil! 
resist offers for higher salaries elsewhere in 
order to stay at home. But the salary schedule 
that is based on paying less than a living wage 
will in time force the school system to employ 
only local teachers or to employ mediocre non- 
resident teachers who cannot get positions else- 
where. 

2. The local teacher who knows communit) 
customs and traditions will avoid awkward 
blunders and will help teachers from the out- 
side to avoid them; the local teacher also wii! 
know better how to evaluate and to handle 
local pressure groups in their demands on the 
schools. But the local teacher who has grown 
up with the families of the children whom he 
teaches may find it harder to make good ; and 
if he does fail it is harder on the teacher, be- 
cause of local gossip, than if he lost a positior 
in a distant location. 


1Cooke, Dennis H. Administering the Teaching Personnel. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co., 1939. Chapter + 


“Selecting Local Residents as Teachers,’’ p. 100-18. 


See also chapters on “Local Residents and Married Women as Teachers’ in the Review of Educational Research 4: 285 


June 1934; 7: 267-72, June 1937; 10: 204-209, June 1940. 


sO: 
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3 A local teacher from one of the leading 
families of the community, or from a foreign 
element, when such is a potent factor in the 
community, may bring to the school the active 


support of such groups. But the local teacher 


; more likely to seek appointment and promo- 
rion on the basis of social or political influence. 
It is harder for the board of education to judge 
a local teacher on his own personal merits, 
harder to dismiss a local teacher because of 
family and social ties, and harder to resist 
political pressures in behalf of local residents. 
When factors other than merit operate to hold 
teachers in their positions, local talent is apt 
to be poor talent. 

4. Local teachers provide a desired degree 
of permanence in the local staff. The tenure of 
local teachers usually is longer than of teachers 
appointed from the outside. But the perma- 
nence of the local teachers may be due in part 
to the fact that it is harder to dismiss a local 
person; and it may also be due in some cases 
to professional stagnation and lack of ambition. 

5. Local teachers serve the community dur- 
ng week ends and vacations; they are ready 


for school service early in the fall and do not 
hurry away when school closes. They find it 
easier to fit into the social life of the community 
than does the teacher who comes from the out- 
side. But the local teacher is more likely to 
have an extra burden of family duties and 
social obligations that reduce the amount of 
free time that the teacher can give to profes 
sional activities. The fact that the local teachers 
stay home during vacations may mean a ten- 
dency toward provincialism. Teachers should 
go away from home to be influenced in new 
and different ways, to come in contact with 
new personalities, and, above all, to gain new 


points of view. 


Like so many other problems in the selection 
of teachers, the appointment or nonappoint 
ment of local teachers requires professional 
stamina and fortitude in the superintendent of 
schools. The educational welfare of the chil 
dren in school should be the first consideration. 
Their interests demand that appointments fol 
low the basic principle of selecting the best 
teacher for the given position that the available 
salary will attract. 


TABLE 8.—PRACTICES IN APPOINTMENT OF LOCAL RESIDENTS AS TEACHERS 





Group I 


Practice ial 
cities 


Only local residents are appointed 

Local residents are given preference over out- 
siders if qualifications are equal 

Residence is not a factor one way or the other in 
selecting teachers. . . 

No local residents are appointed as new teachers 
until they have had one or more years of teach- 
ing experience elsewhere 

Limit is placed on number of local residents 
appointed... 

Preference is given to out-of-town residents 

No local residents are appointed 


Number of cities reporting. . 


This tabulation is based on the replies to question 14 of the inquiry blank 


Group II 
cities 


Group III GroupIV Group V Total 


cities cities cities 


Number Percent 


7 8 


444 


See Appendix, p. 78-79 


“Includes one city which reported that only local residents are appointed, except manual arts teachers, who are not availal 


ocally 


» Includes eight cities which limit number of local residents appointed and also require one or more years of teaching 


perience elsewhere. 


© Includes eleven cities where elementary- and high-school practice was different; 
tabulated. Also includes two cities that omitted information for elementary schools and reported for high schools; 


high schools was tabulated. 


information for elementary schools 


informatior 














III. Recruitment and Evaluation of Candidates 


Research studies have not identified any one 
factor or any one device as an entirely reliable 
basis for choosing teachers. Many studies, 
however, have shown positive correlations, 
sometimes fairly high correlations, between one 
or more of the various selective devices and 
such criteria of teaching ability as were avail- 
able. The general outcome of these investiga- 
tions has been not to discourage the effort to 
study the qualifications of candidates but rather 
to encourage further efforts to improve the 
technics of study. 

Employing officials continue to depend upon 
and to experiment with the familiar procedures 
in teacher selection. This section summarizes 
current practice in this field, as reported by 
superintendent of schools, and gives special 


mention to interviewing candidates, to writte, 
examinations, and to the establishment of ¢| 
gibility lists. 

The whole process of selection and reer): 
ment should be improved as further expe; 
menting and observation continue. Many >; 
the routine technics are at least partially neg, 
tive; they are efforts to be sure that no one 
who is ignorant, of poor character, or of repel 
lent personality shall be entrusted with the 
guidance of children and young people. A, 
time goes forward there should be greate; 
progress in the positive skill of finding the 
people whose intelligence, education, philoso 
phy, professional skill, insight into characte: 
and devotion to high ideals fit them well to 
be leaders of youth. 


Recruiting New Teachers 


Perhaps the most important part of teacher 
recruitment already has been done before the 
local school officials begin to look for teachers. 
Colleges and universities are largely respon- 
sible for selecting candidates for admission to 


teacher-education courses and for providing 
guidance to prospective teachers. Local schoo! 
systems can share in this phase of recruiting 
to some extent by encouraging promising high- 
school graduates to prepare for teaching. 


1See the sections on recruitment, prediction of teaching success, and teacher selection in the four issues of the Review 


Educational Research on ‘Teacher Personnel.” (Vol. 1, April 1931, p. 65-159; Vol. 4, June 1934, p. 253-352; Vol. 7, J 


1937, p. 237-354; Vol. 10, June 1940, p. 177-297.) 


ine 


TABLE 9.—HOW APPLICANTS FOR TEACHING POSITIONS ARE RECRUITED 








GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Total 
Practice cities cities cities cities Sa 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 x 





Get names from placement bureaus of: 


Teachers colleges, arts colleges, universities. . $7% 

Commercial teachers’ agencies............. 16 

State department of education or state em- 
SE HID. Wchis weccccacuscncsers 12 


State teachers association................. + 
Type of placement bureau not specified... .. . 1 
Use applications sent in voluntarily by candidates 96 


Make inquiries in other school systems........ 17 
Make inquiries at conventions and similar gather- 

bth atin vhwileecrck bate tee Sew eeeeec 0 18 
Publish announcements of positions to be filled . 13 
Ge IN by Snake i et dare cede ene ode Oinne'n 13 
Number of cities reporting.................... &2 





84% 88% 90% 93% 1,584 88 
40 48 48 47 815 46 
19 23 23 29 429 24 
10 10 10 10 170 9 
ea 1 1 1 15 1 
97 91 82 79 1.531 86 
42 41 44 41 734 41 
23 30 28 30 499 28 
2 4 6 6 96 5 
8 5 5 4 99 6 
220 421 471 596 1,760 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 1 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 78-79. 

* Includes the following practices: observe substitutes in local school system; utilize personal and professional contacts 
superintendent and other local staff members; appoint graduates of teacher-training institutions operated by local school syster 
encourage promising high-school graduates to prepare for teaching; observe students who do outstanding practice teaching in 
local schools; receive suggestions from book company representatives, local citizens, political leaders, schoolboard members, and 
state supervisors; watch for prospects in summer-school classes taught by school officers; make personal visits to other scho 


systems. 
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From one point of view the local school sys- 
rem holds a key position in helping young 
people to decide for or against teaching as a 
life work. Young people of the highest quality 
are likely to be drawn to a calling that stands 
high in community regard, that gives oppor- 
tunity for initiative and of 
thought and action, and that makes it possible 
to maintain a comfortable standard of living 
and to marry and live the normal life of an 
American citizen. Some communities are help- 
ing to recruit teachers by establishing such 
standards for the teaching profession. 

The immediate problem of recruiting, how- 
ever, is that of finding candidates for positions 
actually available. It is generally agreed that 
school officials should actively seek desirable 
candidates for the teaching staff. To make the 
selection from among the applicants who volun- 
tarily send in their applications may be possible 
in the large city school system where salaries 
are relatively high and where living conditions 
are desirable. But the small city systems must 
look for prospects, and many of the larger 
cities also are making definite efforts to find 
promising new teachers. The practices reported 
in Table 9 were listed in a question on prac- 
tices “usually followed” in locating applicants 
for teaching positions. Table 10 shows which 
of these practices were reported as being “most 
productive in locating teachers.” 


independence 


On almost every item in both tables there 
are marked differences between large and small 
cities. Group I cities make more use of volun- 
tary applications and of published announce- 
The small places are more 
likely to get names of candidates from teacher- 
education state 
from 


ments of positions. 


institutions, from teacher 


and commercial 


The superintendents in the 


employment services, 
teachers’ agencies. 


small places also are most likely to make in- 
quiries in other school systems and to ask about 
teacher prospects when attending conventions 
and other meetings. A large proportion of cities 
of all sizes, however, use college placement 
accept voluntary 

Many of the superintendents failed to mark 
the “most productive” 
for locating new teachers. Nearly a thousand 
did so, however. Their replies as summarized 
in Table 10 show that the placement bureaus 
of teachers colleges, arts colleges, or universi- 
ties are reported by superintendents as the 
most productive source of new teachers in three 
of the five groups of cities. Only in the Group 
I cities is there a large majority reporting chief 
dependence on voluntary applications. Third 
in rank as a source of new teachers is the com- 
mercial teachers’ agency, which is reported as 
most productive by from 12 to 14 percent of 
the superintendents in the three groups of 


smaller cities. 


bureaus and applications. 


of the various means 


TABLE 10.—MOST PRODUCTIVE PRACTICES IN RECRUITMENT 














Practice GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Total 
_ cities cities cities cities cities 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Get names from placement bureaus of: 
Teachers colleges, arts colleges, universities. 12% 38% 57% 63% 66% §20 56% 
Commercial teachers’ agencies. ....... Ko 0 3 13 14 12 100 11 
State department of education. . ee 0 1 2 2 3 18 2 
State teachers association... ... ——- 0 0 * 1 * 5 1 
EE 2 1 3 3 4 27 3 
Use applications sent in voluntarily by candidates $ 76 51 22 15 14 218 24 
Make inquiries in other school systems. . . ; 0 3 3 1 1 16 2 
Publish announcements of positions to be filled . : 6 0 * 0 0 4 * 
Make inquiries at conventions and similar gather- 
a 0 0 * * 0 j i 
EE ea . 4 3 1 0 10 1 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cities reporting............. 50 iil 231 221 307 920 
This tabulation is based on the replies to question 1 of the inquiry blank. See ianaiiiie 78-79 


* Includes the following practices: observe students who do outstanding practice teaching in local schools; 
of teacher-training institutions operated by local school system; 
professional contacts of superintendent and other local staff members; 


* Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 


appoint graduates 
receive suggestions from state supervisors; utilize personal and 
make personal visits to other school systems 
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Procedures for Appraisal of Candidates 


The number and percent of cities in which 1940-41 as compared with 17 percent ten yea. 


certain familiar practices usually are followed — earlier. 
in evaluating the qualifications of teachers are The last three practices mentioned in Tab), 


given in Table 11. This table is based on one 11 were not included in the 1930-31 repory 


of the questions that was used in both the ‘Transcripts of credit are required in slight! 


1930-31 and the 1940-41 studies, thus making more than half of the cities; verification <4 
experience is required in about 40 percent o; 
The general picture that this table shows is the cities; and the establishment of lists 0; 


ten-year comparisons possible. 


much the same as in 1930-31.' In a large ma-_ eligible candidates is the usual practice in 
jority of the cities in all population groups a_ third of the cities reporting. 


formal application blank is required, informa- Each of the topics in Table 11 is worthy oj 


tion is collected from persons named as refer- extended study. Only three of them are give: 


ences, and personal interviews are held with further attention in this report—the persona! 


the candidates. As in 1930-31, arrangements interview, the written examination, and ¢! 


are made in slightly more than half of the — eligibility list. Helpful summaries of researc! 
cities to observe classroom work of candidates. on many of the other procedures may be found 
The number of cities requiring candidates to in the 1930-31 Research Division study, th: 
take a written examination continues to be National Survey of Secondary Education, and 


less than 5 percent. The greatest change ap-_ the studies by Coulbourn and Morrisett, 


pears to be in the requiring of a physical exami- well as in the issues of the Review of Educa 


nation, reported by 25 percent of the cities in tional Research on “Teacher Personnel.” 
1 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers. Part 1 


Selection and Appointment of Teachers.” Research Bulletin 10: 1-33; January 1932. p. 24. 
*See the bibliography on page 76 for citations to these reports. 


TABLE 11.—USUAL PRACTICES IN SELECTING TEACHERS 


e 





siete GroupI Group II Group III Group IV GroupV _ ton! 
cities cities cities cities cities ete ae  Daecent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 
Have applicants fill out formal application blank. 95% 96% 92% 87% 77% 1,547 86% 
Collect information and opinion from persons 
named as references. ............-6.0-00005 89 85 90 84 80 1,516 84 
Hold personal interviews with applicants. ...... 99 100 99 99 99 1,785 99 
Require applicants to take written examinations. . 44 7 2 2 2 79 4 
Require applicants to submit to a physical ex- 
ites cin ca cadbteeeesbeneksci cane 63 45 26 22 14 448 25 
Given by the school physician or other physi- 
cian approved by board.......... ; 35 17 7 7 3 145 8 
Given by any licensed physician........... 26 27 18 15 11 291 16 
Status of examiner not specified........... 2 1 1 * * 12 1 
Observe classroom work of applicant........... 37 56 60 57 51 980 55 
Require applicants to submit transcripts of credit 68 61 49 55 57 1 ,000% 56 
Verify experience records reported by applicants. 46 44 41 42 39 741 41 
Establish lists of eligible candidates............ 67 50 33 31 26 612¢ 34 
ES are 6 3 1 3 3 50 3 
Number of cities reporting.................... &2 223 422 475 593 1,795 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 2 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 78-79. 

* Includes two cities which reported this practice for elementary schools only, and one city which reported for 
schools only. 

» Includes one city which reported this practice for high schools only. 

© Includes one city which reported this practice for elementary schools only. 

4 Includes the following practices: require tuberculosis tests or chest X-ray; require photograph; require birth certificate 
require written statement of philosophy of education and method; require informal written application; require candidate ' 
visit community. 

* Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 
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Vears More than 99 percent of the questionnaires 
F reported the personal interview as a technic of 


Pal ) appraisal. Information is given in Table 12 to 
“po Fanswer the questions, “Who does the inter- 
ght S viewing?” and ‘““What purposes are served by 
mn ithe interview ?” 
nt Interviewing a prospective teacher is a highly 
ts of professional task, which can be delegated, if at 
in all, only to another professional worker. Super- 
intendents of schools are carrying a heavy load 
ny of of this work themselves; nearly 98 percent of 


riven [them report that they usually interview teach- 
ing candidates. Even in cities over 100,000 in 


Interviewing Candidates 


records of interviews. Some of these forms are 


very brief. For example, one of them provides 
for marking on a five-point scale the following 
six items: personality, speech, dress, physical 
characteristics, professional attitude, and gen- 
eral rating. Another form includes fifteen items 
to check under the headings of personal char- 
acteristics, attitude toward profession, and atti- 
tude toward life. 

The interview is believed to serve a number 
of different purposes, as shown in Table 12. 
Five different items were checked in two-thirds 
or more of the replies. The superintendents 

















Ona 
the population, more than 60 percent of the super- were asked also to indicate the chief purpose of 
are intendents share in this work. As Table 12. the interview; 74 percent checked “a general 
yund shows, however, principals, assistant superin- appraisal of the candidate’s personality’? and 
the tendents, and committees also hold interviews. 20 percent marked “opportunity to gain some 
and A number of superintendents complied with _ insight into candidate’s educational philosophy 
7 requests for copies of forms used in making and professional outlook.”’ 
u ri 
TABLE 12.—INTERVIEWING APPLICANTS FOR TEACHING POSITIONS 
7 Total 
Practice GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities cities cities cities cities Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
_— \Who interviews the applicants? 
Superintendent of schools 62% 97% 100% 99% 99% 1,741 98 
Principal or other supervisory officer to 
ent whom teacher may be responsible 50 57 62 46 30 S24 40 
Members of the board of education 6 10 20 29 33 $43 25 
An assistant superintendent or personnel 
hi ah dor wd Se eae nw ; 52 19 5 2 1 118 
A committee of the school staff designated 
for the purpose 26 i1 2 2 2 734 4 
Other interviewer®..... . 7 0 * 0 + 10 1 
7 
: Number of cities reporting 81 223 418 470 592 1,784 
What purposes are served by the interviews? 
y A general appraisal of the candidate's per- 
: | 100% 00% 99% 99% 99% 1,771 99% 
; Opportunity to gain some insight into candi- 
date’s educational philosophy and profes- 
0 SE ee , 94 95 94 92 90 1,642 92 
Opportunity to evaluate candidate's voice 83 77 73 74 72 1,316 74 
Opportunity to get information on the can- 
; didate’s education and experience... ... , 69 71 73 70 70 1,258 71 
Opportunity to learn of candidate's ambi- 
‘ tions and plans for the future........... 68 73 73 70 65 1,236 69 
An oral examination on the subjectmatter 
that the candidate proposes to teach 10 8 9 7 9 146 8 
SII, Co cccdiivcevccccccs saen 5 6 5 6 5 99 6 
Number of cities reporting...... 80 222 416 471 590 1,779 
This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 3 and 4 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 78-79. 
“Includes one city which reported this practice for elementary schools only. 
» Includes one city which reported this practice for high schools only, 
© Includes the following interviewers who were mentioned more than once: board of examiners; committee of faculty members 
trom nearby universities; supervisor of student teaching; president of local normal college 
“Includes the following purposes: to judge of applicant’s speech habits, dress, manners, physical or mental peculiarities, or 
4. cultural or social background; to acquaint candidate with conditions in the school and community; to learn of candidate's 
religious affiliations; to learn of candidate’s outside interests or activities 
“Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 
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Source and Scope of 


Table 13, on the source and scope of exami- 
nation materials, includes information both 
from the cities where written examinations 
are regularly required and from several other 
communities where the use of examinations is 
optional or occasional. It appears that less than 
a third of the cities depend entirely on local 
sources for the preparation of test materials 
and that majority practice favors a combina- 
tion of general and special tests. 

Educational administrators in general have 
believed that it was a forward step when the 
plan of teacher examinations as a basis for 
certification was replaced by certification on 
the basis of college credits. At the same time 
that the educators were reducing the use of 
examinations as a selective device, however, 
the movement for civil service examinations 
was getting under way. Modern civil service 
technicians still depend largely on competitive 
written examinations and value them highly. 


Written Examination Pe 


ut 


st 


ae far 
examinations regularly in the selection all 


teachers. In 1940-41 the number was 79 rent 


of 1795. This represents a small percent: } 
increase, from 3.1 to 4.4 percent. Volun: son 
comments on several of the questionnaire y-. J «ilj 


plies show that this slight increase is due , 

least in part to the National Teacher Fxay 
nations which were introduced in 1940.) Oy» 

large city, for example, reports that candidate. 
whose scores are more than a few points beloy ‘ 


the median national score on the Nation: — @ ° 
Teacher Examinations are eliminated fro, wh 
further consideration. The final appraisal ; — ™° 
based on the examination scores and ratings o) B '" 
education, experience, and an interview. dat 

Some groups of teachers have expressed co) It 
cern over the use of these examinations, feeling hu 


that they are unnecessary, that they may dis. 
courage the use of older selection procedures 
that they may encourage uniformity in teache: ” 
education curriculums, and that they may be — ™ 


ful 











In 1930-31 it was reported that only 46 out used arbitrarily in ways not planned by the : 
of 1494 city school systems were using written sponsoring committee.2 The makers of the hi 
omnes if 

1 The National Teacher Examinations are given and scored by the Cooperative Test Service, under the sponsorship \ nal 
committee of the American Council on Education. They include a common examination which is the same for all candidates “ 
optional examinations in subject fields. New forms are prepared annually. In 1941 the examination was taken by 4718 candida‘ m: 
in 74 centers. An individual’s score is released only to himself and to school officials whom he may designate. ; 

® Anderson, W. A. ‘‘National Teacher Examinations: A Criticism.”’ Childhood Education 18: 179-81: December 1941. ° \ as 
tional Education Association, Department of Classroom Teachers. “Is the National Teacher Examination Service Neede: mi 
News Bulletin for Classroom Teachers 15: 1, 7; February 1942. he 

ca 
TABLE 13.—SOURCE AND SCOPE OF WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS to 
fo 
Source and scope Group I Group II Group Ill Group IV Group a ser lis 
cities cities cities cities cities 

Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . bi 
a i Ral oe ; ee ee ee UP sc 
Source of test materials: I 

Locally prepared. ................. eae 31% 31% 18% 43% 0% 24 30 al 

Prepared by outside agency..... 40 50 64 43 60 38 47 

Part of materials prepared locally; part pre- 

pared by outside agency........ 29 19 18 14 40 19 23 
100 100 100 100 100 100 li 

Number of cities reporting*....... me . 35 16 il 14 5 8&1 ti 
Scope of written examination: f 

General test, the same for teachers of all j 

SLE SEIS 3% 31% 18% 23% 20% 20 05 tl 
Specialized test for each subject or school : d 
division . . 14 19 18 31 40 16 20 5 
Combination of general and ‘special tests. 61 50 64 46 40 45 55 d 

100 100 100 100 100 100 F 
Number of cities reporting*............... 36 16 u 13 5 81 
~ 

This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 5 and 6 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 78-79. ( 

* Seventy-nine superintendents reported that examinations usually are required; 17 reported optional or occasional use. |! 
formation from both groups, as far as reported, was included in Table 13. ‘ 
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vests, however, insist that their potential value 
far outweighs their possible misapplication, 
and point out that the examinations are in- 
tended as only one part of teacher selection.* 

An earlier statement of the Research Divi- 
son on the subject of written examinations 
still seems to be applicable today: 


Preparation of 


After all the facts have been assembled about 


a candidate the task still remains of deciding 


whether or not to recommend him for appoint- 
ment. In small school systems, where the super- 
intendent of schools can interview all candi- 
dates himself, the problem is difficult enough. 
It is even more complex in large cities where 
hundreds of applicants must be considered. 

Some superintendents who are most success- 
ful in selecting good teachers seem to follow 
no definite plan of final appraisal other than to 
make an intuitive judgment by methods that 
they could not describe to another person. 
These administrators who have developed a 
high degree of skill in recognizing the qualifi- 
cations that make for success in teachers may 
make as high an average of successful choices 
as they would by using a more formalized 
method. Even the best of them, however, might 
be helped to choose among several different 
candidates by an orderly array of the factors 
to be considered. Such a listing of qualifications 
forms the basis for establishing an eligibility 
list. 

As Table 11 has shown, some form of eligi- 
bility list is prepared in about one-third of the 
school systems covered by this report. ‘Table 
14 gives additional information about types 
and uses of eligibility lists. 

Some superintendents, even in the smaller 
places, find it worthwhile to set up a ranked 
list of eligible candidates for each type of posi- 
tion, with the order of preference indicated 
from first to last. Other superintendents carry 
the process of evaluation only to the point of a 
definite rejection or approval of each candi- 
date, thus producing unranked lists of ap- 
proved candidates. Table 14 shows that when 


Few would defend the written examination as a 


sole basis for selecting and promoting teachers. In 
the hands of an expert in personnel administration, 
with adequate time properly to devise and admin- 
ister this instrument, the written examination may 
be of considerable value. But even at its best, it is 
but one of several means of measuring and stimu- 
lating the professional growth of teachers.‘ 


Eligibility Lists 


all cities are combined there is a slight prefer- 
ence for the unrated list. 

The technical process of making up a rated 
list, by combining numerical ratings on differ- 
ent measures of ability, has been criticized as 
an artificial treatment of human values. Exam- 
iners who set up the lists are ready to admit 
the possibility of error but they believe that it 
is better to have an orderly review of all fac- 
tors, with a definite weighting for each, than 
to risk an even greater injustice to an indi- 
vidual candidate by failing to consider all his 
qualifications. 

Great diversity is found in the weightings 
used in making rated lists. For example, the 
weightings used in rating candidates for aca- 
demic positions in high schools in four cities 
are as follows: 


Boston 
Written examination (major subject, 3; two 
minors, 3) 6 
Amount, quality, and character of experience 
(includes classroom teaching demonstra- 
tion) nt? 4 
10 
Philadelphia 
Written examination (general examination, 
4; subject examination, 2.5) 6.5 
Education and experience 3 
Interview 3.0 


10.0 
Chicago 
Written examination (major andtwo minors) 5 
Personal-oral examination (evaluation of 
training, experience, and personal charac- 
Rae 5 


10 


®’ Ryans, David G. Measuring the Intellectual and Cultural Backgrounds of Teaching Candidates: An Analysis of the Results 
of the Second Annual Administration of the National Teacher Examinations. New York: Cooperative Test Service of the 


American Council on Education, 1941. 28 p. { Wood, Ben D. ‘‘National Teacher Examinations: A Reply to Dr 


Childhood Education 18: 227-30; January 1942. 


Anderson,” 


* National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Practices Affecting Teacher Personnel.” Reséarch Bulletin 6: 205-5 
September 1928. p. 223. 
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San Francisco director of personnel, and principal), whic} 


Written examination (English and modern may choose any qualified teacher from List A 

events) ...... >... 40° making no selection from List B until the 
Ability (ratings by teacher-education insti- former has been exhausted. Advantages of this 

tution, principals, references) 1.5 iad ‘ 0 adh hile: ; 
Extra credit (for previous teaching in San pian are stated as follows: 

Francisco or for teaching elsewhere by This method allows sufficient flexibility in the 

residents of San Francisco) -S final choice of the teacher so that the Particular 
Certification (credit varies for three possible requirements of each position may be met. On the 

state credentials). ........ ; 1.0 other hand, it provides that only applicants who 
College training , eee 1.0 in the judgment of the examining comimittee. ar. 
Oral interview Sams 2.0 definitely superiog receive appointments. 

10.0 Except in the large cities, it is unusual to 


make the eligibility lists a matter of public 

In one large city using unrated lists, out- record; this is done in only about a third even 
standing candidates are included in List A, of the Group I cities. Where rated lists are 
all others in List B. Vacancies are filled by a established, individual candidates usually are 
selection committee (assistant superintendent, informed as to their own relative standing only. 


1 Anderson, Homer W. “The Development of Scientific Techniques for the Selection of Personnel.’ Administrative Adius: 
ments Required by Socio-Economic Change. (Edited by William C. Reavis.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. p. 154 


TABLE 14.—DESCRIPTION OF ELIGIBILITY LISTS 





It GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Total 
em fad ie ca yon : en 
cities cities cities cities cities 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Type of eligibility lists: 
Rated lists, with candidates ranked from 
highest to lowest within their various 


| 58% 37% 40% 53% 54% 254 47 
Unrated lists—the names of approved candi- 
dates, with no preferential ranking ‘ 38 60 60 47 46 2764 52 
i Se ae : . 4 3 0 0 0 1 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cities reporting.................... 55 iil 123 119 127 535 
Are eligibility lists made public? 
Ves ee ; ihsnes “s 35% 15% 4% 2% 3% 47¢ 9 
No ; : . oa 65 85 96 98 97 493 91 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cities reporting.............. Te 55 109 121 121 134 540 ‘ 





This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 7 and 8 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 78-79. 

* Includes one city which reported this type of list for elementary schools only. 

» Includes the following types of lists: list ranked by groups, not individually; list giving résumé of information concerning 
candidates; list rated on basis of interview and references. 

© Includes one city which reported “made public to candidates only.’’ Also includes one city which reported ‘‘yes’’ f 
elementary schools only. 
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This section summarizes questionnaire re- 
plies on three aspects of the process of getting 
she new teacher actually at work and rendering 
ervice in the schools. Procedures represented 
sy the first two topics, ““Teachers’ Contracts”’ 
ind “Term of Employment,” are subject to 
legal statutes and decisions. ‘he welfare of 
the schools requires that the rights and duties 
hoth of the teacher and of the board of educa- 
rion be defined clearly and be established on 


Table 15 shows that 88 percent of the city 
systems covered by this study report the use of 
a written contract, the proportion being some- 
what smaller in Group I, where many cities 
provide permanent tenure. In some states a 
written contract is not required for tenure 
teachers. 

Most states have fixed regulations governing 
teachers’ contracts, which must be followed to 
the letter if binding contracts are to be estab- 
lished. Many states have mandatory laws in 
effect requiring a written contract between 
teachers and boards of education. In several 
states a uniform contract form is prescribed 
for all school systems; this plan is urged by the 
Committee on Equal Opportunity and by the 
Committee on Tenure of the National Educa- 
tion Association.’ 

In the absence of a legal requirement for a 





D. C.: the Association, 1941. p. 5-8. 


IV. Appointment and Orientation 





Teachers’ Contracts 





1 National Education Association, Committee on Equal Opportunity 


principles that recognize a professional status 
for teachers. Both school officials and teachers 
should realize the need for carrying out the 
full letter of the law governing contracts and 
terms of employment. The third topic, “Induc- 
tion of New Teachers,” refers to a nonlegal 
obligation of the local school system to the new 
teacher, which can be met only in terms of 
professional guidance and supervision and per- 


sonal friendliness. 






written contract, the status of oral contracts 
varies. Oral contracts are valid, under certain 
conditions, in some states; in others the courts 
have declared them unenforceable. Certainl\ 
the wisest policy, in the interests of both the 
board of education and the teacher, is to have 
a written contract. 

The Committee on Tenure of the National 
Education Association suggests these minimum 
essentials of a teacher's contract: 

1. Definite statement as to length of school term. 

2. Definite statement as to amount of salary. 

3. Phraseology which is legally enforceable. 

4. Specific legal requirements, such as kind of 
certificate, and any special provisions of state law 
that apply. 

5. Definite date for notification of reelection (at 
least 30 days before termination and preferably 
60 or 90 days). 

6. Provision for equal protection to employer and 
employee.” 


Pertinent Problems of Equal Opportunity. Washington, 





2 National Education Association, Committee on Tenure. Teachers’ Contracts: With Special Reference to Adverse Conditions 


of Employment. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1936. p 






TABLE 15..—USE OF WRITTEN CONTRACTS FOR TEACHERS 


28 





Group I 


Practice cities 








Do teachers sign a written contract for their 
services? 





Number of cities reporting........ &2 





Group II 
cities 


299 416 


Total 


Group III Group IV 


Group V 
cities iti citi 
=e Number Percent 








7 8 





0% 00% 88% 1.5662 88% 
10 10 








100 100 









166 5¢2 - re 


This tabulation is based on the replies to question 19 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 78-79 


* Includes fifty cities which report that only probationary teachers sign contracts 
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Term of Employment 


The first regular employment of the new 
teacher is almost always for a single school 
year, with his chances of reappointment at the 
end of the year subject to the outcome of the 
year’s experience. In some communities the 
question of reappointment of each teacher is re- 
opened every year until the end of the teacher's 
service. In others, however, the teacher who 
renders efficient service during a try-out period 
goes on a permanent or indefinite tenure of 
employment that continues as long as the 
teacher renders efficient service. 

Plans governing the term of employment of 
teachers usually fall into one of three types. 
The most common of these provides that teach- 
ers shall be elected annually and that the school- 
board shall not employ any teacher for more 
than one year at a time. No reason is needed 
for the dismissal of a teacher at the end of any 
year under this type of regulation. 

A second type of regulation provides for a 
continuing contract between the schoolboard 
and the teachers. This plan requires that the 
board notify a teacher by a specified date if his 
services are not desired for the following year. 
If the teacher is not notified by the date set, 
his contract continues automatically for at least 
another year. The continuing-contract plan, as 
defined here, is distinguished from permanent 
tenure arrangements chiefly by the fact that it 
permits a teacher to be dismissed at the end of 
any year, irrespective of the reason, provided 
he has been notified by the specified date. 

The third type of plan establishes a proba- 
tionary period of one or more years. Usually 
the schoolboard may discharge a teacher at the 
end of any year during the probationary period 
without showing cause. If the board wishes to 
reemploy the teacher at the close of the proba- 
tionary period, it must place him on permanent 
tenure. The board cannot dismiss the teacher 
at any time thereafter except upon proved 
charges of incompetency, insubordination, im- 
morality, or other specified causes. In case of 
dismissal after permanent appointment, the 
teacher is entitled to a hearing and may appeal 
to higher authority such as the courts or the 
chief state school official. 


The extent to which city school systems ;. 
port the use of each of the three plans is show, 
in Table 16, Annual appointments are reporte) 
by 47 percent of the cities, indefinite tenure | 
13 percent, and permanent tenure after 4 pro- 
bationary period, by 40 percent. It may hp 
noted also that a small number of cities. Jes. 
than half of | percent, report other procedure 
for the most part provisions that teachers ma) 
be appointed for a specified term of more tha; 
one year, after serving a probationary period 

In Group I cities, the typical plan is perm, 
nent tenure after probation; this practice pre 
vails in 67 percent of these large cities. The 
percent of cities providing tenure become. 
smaller in each population group, down to 3) 
percent in Group V, and the percent following 
the annual election plan grows larger. Fifty 
two percent of the cities in Group V reported 
annual elections. The continuing-contract plan 
is also more popular in the smaller cities, the 
percent rising from 6 percent in Group | to 
17 percent in Group V. 

As compared with earlier studies, this report 
for 1940-41 shows a definite improvement in 
the direction of permanent tenure for cit) 
teachers. In 1930-31 the annual election plan 
was reported by 60 percent of cities replying, 
as compared with 47 percent in 1941.! Onli 
28 percent reported permanent tenure afte) 
probation in 1931; this proportion had grown 
to 40 percent by 1941. 

The National Education Association, thru 
its Committee on Tenure, has been a strong 
advocate of permanent tenure, basing this 
policy on the principle that the purpose and 
justification of tenure are the betterment o! 
teaching and the improvement of teaching con- 
ditions. The Committee has stated the prin 
ciples which should control the framing and 
operation of tenure legislation, recommending 
such features as the probationary period, pro 
visions for dismissal of teachers for clear!) 
demonstrable causes, the right of the teacher 
to a hearing, and the duties of the teacher in 
case of resignation.” 

New statewide tenure laws have been passed 
during the past decade in at least four states, 


‘ National Education Association, Research Division. “Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers. Part II: The 
Retention, Promotion, and Improvement of Teachers.’’ Research Bulletin 10: 37; March 1932. . 
* National Education Association, Committee on Tenure. The Status of Teacher Tenure. Washington, D. C.: the Association 


1938. p. 6-7, 
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nd new laws have provided for continuing 
contracts in at least seven other states. In addi- 
‘ion, many city school systems are affected by 
local legislation, or by having secured tenure 
for teachers by laws that apply to cities and 
not to the rural areas of the states. 

The increase in the proportion of cities pro- 
viding tenure for teachers doubtless is due for 
the most part to the new state tenure legis- 
lation, since local policies with respect to term 
of employment are largely shaped by state laws. 
A report by the Committee on ‘Tenure showed 
that less than 10 percent of the city school sys- 
rems that were outside the coverage of tenure 
laws had voluntarily adopted local regulations 
providing tenure.* ‘The question on which 
Table 16 is based asked for practice rather 
than board rules respecting the term of em- 
ployment of teachers. The replies show, how- 
ever, that most of the cities meet only the mini- 
mum requirements of state law. In the eight 
states where there is no legislation covering 
the length of time for which teachers may be 
employed, only six cities reported that teachers 


 Tbid., p. 24. 


are on tenure after a probationary period; the 
large majority of cities in these states reported 
annual appointments. 

The establishment of permanent tenure for 
teachers should be accompanied by increased 
efforts to improve the technics of selection. 
To be sure that no teacher of doubtful ability 
is put on a tenure basis, the probationary period 
should be regarded as a part of the process of 
selection of teachers. Even the most careful 
study of a candidate’s qualifications may fail 
sometimes to reveal a handicap which unsuits 
a given candidate for the position being filled. 
As great an obligation rests on the adminis- 
trator to recommend the dismissal of an em- 
ployee whose probationary service is unsatis- 
factory as to reject in the first place the un- 
promising applicant.‘ 

The probationary teacher is in a difficult 
position; he should receive helpful supervision 
and induction into service. But if he does not 
measure up to the standard set, and the stand- 
ard should be high, the children rather than 
the teacher should have the benefit of the doubt. 


‘Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel. Better Government Personnel. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


1935. p. 6. | Mosher, William E., and Kingsley, J. 
136. p. 221-23. 


TABLE 


Donald. Public Personnel Administration. 


16.—PRACTICES GOVERNING THE TERM OF 


New York: Harper and Brothers, 


EMPLOYMENT FOR 


TEACHERS 





Group I 


Practice cities 


Annual election. Teachers are appointed for 
only one year at a time and are released or re- 
appointed at the end of each year... 

Continuing contract. Teachers are employed for 
an indefinite period; annual reappointment is 
not necessary, but teachers may be dismissed 
at the end of any year in 

Permanent tenure. Teachers are on tenure after 
a probationary period 

Other practice>. 


Number of cities reporting. . 





teachers—teachers may be dismissed at the end of the probationary period or at the end of any four-year period 
successful 


are elected for three years after the first two years of 


Group II 
cities 


Group III Group IV Total 


cities cities 


Group V 
cities 


Number Percent 


7 


100 


474 


This tabulation is based on the replies to question 17 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 78-79 
“Includes one city which reported this policy for elementary schools, but for the high-school system a policy of 
appointment is used. 
* Includes the following procedures: teachers are appointed for a four-year period after serving two years as probationary 


ann ual 


teachers 


teachers are elected for five years after 


teaching; 


three years of successful teaching; teachers are elected for three years after three years of successful teaching 








Induction of 


Each new appointment is followed by a 
period of adjustment and orientation that may 
have a lasting influence on the teacher’s atti- 
tude toward teaching and the quality of his 
work. The friendly help that can be provided 
by the school system in helping the new teacher 
to make a good start may pay large returns to 
the system in morale and efficiency. 

The induction of new teachers is essentially 
a matter of human relations. The question on 
which Table 17 is based could not go to the 
real heart of the problem. It did, however, 
mention certain overt, observable activities that 
reflect a spirit of helpfulness and friendliness. 
Of the five practices listed, the one reported 
most often is that of helping the new teacher 
to locate living quarters. About 70 percent of 
the cities report that conferences of new 
teachers are held soon after school opens, at 
which their special problems are discussed. In 
nearly as many cities new teachers are provided 
with copies of rules and regulations. New 
teachers are welcomed at a reception, tea, or 
other social function in nearly half of the cities 


New Teachers 


replying. In about a fourth of the cities, ney 
teachers are asked to report a few days ear) 
for special meetings and discussion. . 

Each of the practices listed in Table |7 ;, 
reported by a smaller proportion of Group | 
cities than in the other groups. 

Thirty-six cities gave negative replies to th. 
entire question, indicating that none of +h 
practices listed were used. A larger numbe; 
however, reported other procedures. \[e 
tioned most often is the individual help give; 
new teachers by superintendent, principal 
and supervisors. One superintendent tries ; 
have each new teacher appointed in the spring 
spend a few days before school closes in th 
school to which assigned, preferably with the 
class he is to teach. Several systems report tha: 
an older teacher is designated to act as coun 
selor and friend to each new teacher. 

Such practices as these, when integrated wit! 
a program of creative supervision, should be of 
genuine service in promoting the happiness and 
usefulness of the younger and newer members 
of the teaching staff. 


TABLE 17.—HELPING NEW TEACHERS TO GET STARTED 





GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Total 
Practice cities cities cities cities cities 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Specific help is given to new teachers in locating 

| ee ree oe en er eee 40% 69% 84% 86% 89% 1,446 s 
Conferences of new teachers are held soon after 

school opens, at which their special problems 

SU sich ook Sec akeen Seba sess a¥:<s 63 69 68 72 73 1,240 71 
New teachers are provided with personal copies 

of rules and regulations governing the school 

0 ee ee Tre 60 64 67 68 68 1,175 67 
A reception, tea, or other social function is held 

early in the year to welcome new teachers... . 20 40 48 51 49 817 47 
New teachers report several days earlier than 

other teachers for special meetings and dis- 

aa lads 65 dv wd weeks en-v ec eens 8 22 23 27 26 426 24 
ne oon. eum cueee kaganeeneeenae 30 11 13 7 5 165 9 
Number of cities reporting.................... 80 210 415 464 587 1,756 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 24 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 78-79. 

* Includes the following practices which were mentioned more than once: new teachers visit or substitute in other schoo! 
in the system; new teachers are asked to visit school and outgoing teachers whose classes they will take over in order | 
acquaint themselves with the duties expected of them; new teacher is assigned to an “old teacher’ in the system for orientation 
purposes; superintendent, principal, or supervisor, etc., give aid in adjustment problems by conference and visitation. 
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V. Summary 


The following graphic summary calls atten- 
rion to a few of the personnel procedures in 
che selection and appointment of teachers in 
-ity school systems in the school year 1940-41 
that are reported upon in this bulletin. The 


graph shows the proportion of “Yes” and “No” 
replies that could be recorded for each of the 
questions listed. Each symbol represents 10 
percent of the approximately 1800 city school 
systems covered by the report. 


HOW CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS EMPLOY NEW TEACHERS 
YES 


Mp 


Does the superintendent nominate individual 
teachers for specific positions, and the 
board of education appoint? 


ls a minimum of four years’ preparation re- 
quired for teaching positions 


In elementary schools? 


In high schools? 


Are married women eligible for appointment 
without restriction? 


Are local residents and outsiders given 
equal consideration as candidates for local 
teaching positions? 


ls the selection made from an eligibility list? 


ls the teacher given a probationary appoint- 
ment that will lead to permanent tenure if 
services are satisfactory? 


NO 


pone 


heey 
ppp 
rete 
rere 
rrerere 
pephereeee 


a 


EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 10% OF THE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


RESEARCH DIVISION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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APPENDIX 


Scope and Procedure 


[he information for this study was collected 

means of a questionnaire to city superin- 
rendents of schools. In view of the length of 
the questionnaire (twelve printed pages) it 
was gratifying to receive replies from half of 

» school systems concerned. Excerpts from 
the questionnaire covering the topics presented 

this bulletin are reproduced on pages 78-79. 

Table A shows the number and proportion 
of replies according to five population groups. 
[he Roman numerals used in Table A for the 
five populations are used in all text tables to 
ndicate these groups, without repeating in 
every case the specific ranges in size. Table B 
shows a regional distribution of the replies. 

It is believed that the sample of school sys- 
tems is large enough to be typical of general 
practice and that the percentages for the re- 


TABLE A——NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYS- 
TEMS INCLUDED IN STUDY, BY 
POPULATION GROUP 





Number and 
Number of city percent of city 
school systems school systems 
according to reporting 
1940 Census 
Number Percent 


Group number and 
population range 


1 3 
Over 100,000....... 82 
30,000 to 100,000..... 7 223 
10,000 to 30,000..... 422 
5,000 to 10,000. ... 477 
2,500 to 5,000..... 


spective groups would not be substantially 
different if every city school system in the 
country were included. On questions where 
the practice is different in small cities from 
what it is in large cities, a higher return from 
the small cities of course would have changed 
the percent figures reported for all cities com 
bined. 

The report is believed to be representative 
of city school practice, but it should be remem- 
bered that more than half of the public-school 
teachers are in rural-school systems and are 
not covered by this report. The conditions of 
employment of rural teachers, except in a few 
states, are less satisfactory than those of city 
teachers. 


TABLE B.—NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYS- 
TEMS INCLUDED IN STUDY, BY 
REGION 





Number and 
Number of city percent of city 
school systems school systems 
according to reporting 
1940 Census 


Number Percent 


3 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Southeast 
Middle states 
Northwest 
Southwest 

Far West 


Total 











Questions Used in Collection of Data 
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F BOYS AND GIRLS AND YOUTH are not brought under 
the influence of men and women of the finest type, truly dem- 
ocratic education is not possible. If the American people desire 


to defend the democratic faith against assault from within or with- 


out, they can scarcely pay too high a price to place such men and 


women in the public schools of the country.—Educational Policies 


Commission. 








